BRAJ IN BRIEF 


An introduction to literary Braj Bhasa 
RUPERT SNELL 

For readers who know Modern Standard Hindi or ‘msh’, the grammar of Braj Bhasha 
presents no great problems, and the great poetic wealth of this language lies close at 
hand. Sometimes Braj and MSH coincide completely: in one Braj poem, for example, the 
16th-century poet Surdas has Krishna say endearingly F ip WT TFT, while a century 
later, Banarasidas has a cunning sannyasi advertise his wares with the enticing words 
nr tFt t, ip T TFT. Elsewhere, it is true, wide differences between Braj and MSH do emerge, 
but these are less often in syntax (the relationship between words) than in morphology 
(the form of the words themselves). The purpose of this introduction to Braj grammar - 
which varies from poet to poet - is to help readers to build on their existing knowledge of 
MSH to achieve a confident understanding of original Braj texts. 

Look for a moment at this (rather contrived) sentence in MSH prose: 
ifFT fBT ttHtt 1FT TfPT mRm) if TT I 

And now compare it with this possible rendering in Braj prose in a style that reflects the 
language to be encountered in this introduction: 

iWf PtcT IJHW TT MTFT fRfH ^IvTi ITcf) I 

There are ten differences in the eleven words, leaving only the possessive TT identical in 
both versions: 

has the Braj masculine singular ending in -au, a word-ending which happens to be 
very rare in MSH and hence stands out as a characteristic of the Braj masculine 
singular paradigm. It is of course the equivalent of MSH TT. 

TFT is the vernacular derivative (or ‘tadbhava’, defined below) of Sanskritic fPT; MSH 
nearly always prefers the latter ‘tatsama’ form, while Braj is happy with either. 

MM I'H (for MTTFT) shows a vowel ‘lightening 5 in an unstressed syllable; that is to say, 
spelling conventions may follow pronunciation rather than etymology. Braj poets, 
working in tightly defined metrical frameworks, are glad to have such choices. 

MT - this Braj oblique pronoun looks very different from its MSH equivalent PT. 

MTFt - a ‘simplification’ of the retroflex /r/ (MSH WFT) is commonplace in Braj. 
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•iRiMt shows how the Braj oblique plural is written with a nasal consonant (-•T, 
sometimes -f^T or ) rather than the nazalised vowel typical of MSH as in ■mRm). 

HTf^ - this Braj postposition is one of many equivalents to the MSH (itself also 
commonly used in Braj), all deriving from the Sanskrit locative 
flrl - a common sound-change between H and T in a final syllable is seen in ff’T < jfRT. 
ifeRT - this participle is equivalent to MSH Wm. 

IRTf - an auxiliary verb, parallel to MSH «TT. It again shows the -au ending characteristic 
of the masculine singular in Braj. 


Despite these differences, the overall syntax of the sentence remains unchanged. That 
being said, it is also true that the conventions of verse construction and poetic diction can 
seem puzzling at first: poetic word order often differs from that of prose or speech, and 
many helpful ‘signpost’ words such as conjunctions and auxiliary verbs are creatively 
omitted in the cause of word economy, or to yield the ambiguity on which poetry thrives. 
It is therefore important that our first proper encounter with Braj should be with real 
poetry rather than fabricated prose. 

With this in mind we will take a stroll through the language as found in the poetry of 
Vmd, a court poet who tutored Aurangzeb’s grandson Azim-us-Shan in the art of 
composition three centuries ago, in 1704. In the company of our Mughal class-fellow we 
will gain an overview of how the language works, and will also encounter some of the 
tropes, techniques and ideas that distinguish this poetry from other kinds of language 
use. The couplets quoted here are from a text entitled Ttfr HWf ‘Seven Hundred Verses 
on Polity’; my source is Janardan Rav Celer (ed.), Vmd granthavali, Agra 1971. 


A TOUR OF BRAJ GRAMMAR WITH THE POET VRND 

Let’s begin our tour by asking our guide how easy will it be to learn the essentials of Braj, 
and to enjoy its poetry. Will we have to work hard ? Vrnd’s reply - 

^FT ift ^ fpTvRT fTT H =hlf^ I 

a ^ ^ , c ^)) (click icon to hear this couplet) 

mm srju m w mm i i ? i i ' 

By effort alone, everything comes; without effort it comes to no one: 

With straight fingers, congealed ghee will not be extracted at all. 

Vmd is quite right of course: achieving anything worthwhile does take some effort! 
But read his couplet a couple of times and you will quickly pull at least some of its poetic 
ghee from the pot. 
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To feel the rhythm of the poem, bear two things in mind. Firstly, every syllable should 
be fully pronounced (including the short vowels at the ends of words: srama hi tai saba 
milata hai...). Secondly, a line in this doha metre (defined below) has a brief rhythmic 
pause soon after the halfway mark: in this poem it comes after t. in the first line and 
after d W) in the second; more about this anon. But now, here is the meaning of the poem 
in MSH: 

S£ PT ^ 'pS Rddl S TT % f%TT feTt Tft Rddi; 

*Mt WU f 3TT cRf ftWcTT I 

The major differences between Braj and MSH encountered here are explained below: 

This word for ‘labour, effort’ reflects Sanskrit r 'VJ. Although Sanskritic loanwords 
are common in Braj, their form is often simplified - you could say ‘sweetened’ or 
‘domesticated’ - by local vernacular pronunciation. 

# The functions of MSH H are carried in Braj by two distinct words, ^ and Ht; we will 
see their different functions later. Don’t be surprised to see spelling variations such 
as # / cf and HT / HT, as Braj orthography is not standardised; nasalization also comes 
and goes according to scribal whim, and such variations usually have no 
grammatical significance. 

fndd = MSH fn "i 1 1 (an imperfective participle). The short final syllable -T covers both 
singular and plural (MSH Rddi / f^FFT); the feminine equivalent would normally be 
fwfr, again with a short final vowel. 

fH# This third-person verb, ending -ai or -e regardless of number, has two functions: it 
is a present tense (often equivalent in sense to fndd), and it can also be a 
subjunctive (Hindi fh%). So it is called ‘subjunctive-present’. 

= MSH i%H, though the sense here may be closer to Rnd) TT. 

3 Hjfl = MSH # 5 JHT, As we have seen, a sound-change between H and T is quite 

common in the last syllable of Braj words; another example follows in the 
penultimate word of this couplet. 

d«-H = MSH jTRT, ‘congealed, set’. There are two things to notice here. Firstly, as we have 
already seen, the masculine singular ending in Braj is -au rather than -a. Then, by 
contrasting with MSH W we find that the Braj participle has picked up a T 
before the masculine ending. This is because the Braj verb stem is not 'jPT as in 
MSH, but ending with a short -i; the stem jami- followed by the ending -au 

yields ‘jamiau’, spelt d Wl . Similarly, Braj T^TT, %WT, f^^TT, STPTT, WT are 

equivalent to MSH *pTT, kWT, f^TT, 3TPTT, W. And the joker in the pack: Braj WT 
is equivalent to MSH (Both WT and f. derive from Sanskrit wfr, and are 
ultimately cognate with the English verb “be’.) 
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g = MSH 'AT. The phrase TTt 7 means ‘in any way at all’, MSH (+4! 'AT T’T. 

Put together what we noticed just now about the W / T sound-change and the -ai 
verb ending, and you’ll see that this is equivalent to MSH fr=PT. 

Easily recognisable as MSH Tff; in Braj, either syllable in the negative particle can 
be either long or short, and either syllable can be nasalized or unnasalized - 
another gift to poets whose verses have to fit strict metrical formulae! In doha 14 
below we see yet another spelling - HTftpT. 

THE DOHA FORM 

The doha metre used by Vrnd in the Niti satsal is the most popular couplet metre in pre- 
modern Hindi. Conveniently for us, these particular dohas are independent poems: each 
couplet can be regarded as a self-contained unit of meaning. Notice how a doha couplet is 
punctuated: the first line ends in a single danda, and the second with double dandas, or 
a pair of double dandas bracketing a stanza number. There is an AA rhyme. 

The doha has a simple but rather precise metrical pattern, measured by matras - 
‘beats’, comparable to the beats used in music. A short vowel (si 7 7 or W) has one 
matra, while a long vowel (311 f 5 ^ fr f t) has two: theoretically, it takes twice as 
long to pronounce as a short vowel. A short vowel before a conjunct consonant (e.g. the 
first vowel in 3FT or counts as a long syllable: feel the difference in length, or 

weight, between the opening syllables in the words 771 and 7^71 respectively, and you 
will see why. Western annotation marks short syllables as ", long as “. Thus 771 would 
be scanned " ~ , while 771 would be scanned .In Indian prosody, ‘short’ syllables 
are called ‘light’ ( 7^ ), while ‘long’ ones are called “heavy’ ( ^ ). 

A doha line consists of rhythmic ‘feet’ with the matra composition 6+4+3, 6+4+1. The 
comma represents a more substantial rhythmic break or pause, often marked by a comma 
in modern editions: this pause is called ‘caesura’ in English < Latin, and Tfr in Hindi < 
Sanskrit. Now let us look at the first quarter-verse of our first doha : 

6 I ± ! 3 

^TTT ft t 

Notice two things about the rhythmic feet, (a) With certain restrictions too technical 
to bother us now, they can be made up of any combination of long and short syllables that 
yields the requisite number of matras : thus a 6 -matra foot could consist of three long 
syllables, or six short, or any combination of the two in any sequence, (b) The feet do not 
necessarily coincide with individual words or groups of words: thus the 4 -matra foot 
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above consists of FT ftFT- ( w w " ), with the -cT that completes the word R^id falling into 
the next foot, -TT t ( w “ ). 

If all this metrical detail wearies you, ignore it and move on. I will at some point add 
recordings of the couplets included here. 

In gnomic genres of the kind found in Vrnd’s Niti Satsai, the first line postulates an 
abstract thought, and the second confirms it with a concrete illustration: thus in doha 1, 
the first line talks in abstract terms about the necessity of ‘effort’, while the second gets 
its fingers sticky with a specific image. Reciters of such poems often repeat the first line 
before proceeding to the second. Knowing that much of the relish in such couplets comes 
from the matching of concrete image to abstract concept, they voice the repeated first 
line in a rising tone, implying ‘Are you with me? Got that?’ before delivering the second 
line, capping the rhyme of the first and rounding out the idea. 

With Vrnd’s continuing help, we will now work methodically through a sequence of 
grammar points. My commentary will concentrate on the grammatical point under 
review and won’t explain the whole poem; don’t worry if you don’t understand every 
detail of each couplet. The translations given here are as close as possible, forfeiting 
poetic subtlety for the sake of clarity in the literal meaning. 


GENERAL PRESENT 

We start with present-tense verbs. Whereas the MSH present tense uses participles like 
FrfT, Braj has ^sRT, with a very different rhythmic balance, the /a/ vowel after kh being 
fully sounded: dekhata. This participle may be followed by the auxiliary t, as in MSH; but 
often it isn’t, because space is at a premium in poetry, and short is beautiful! Remember 
that the past-tense auxiliary FTT is equivalent to MSH NT (Braj NTUT = MSH 3TTTT NT). 
Vrnd shows us a present-tense auxiliary % below, in the second line: 

SPT 3TV ^Tr^'T NTF dlRl I 

lit fRF WRT f 1 1 ^ 1 1 

Never be proud of wealth and youthfulness — 
it disappears in a trice, like a cloud’s shadow. 

The second line begins ift ftF FRT f (MSH FFT FRIT %) ‘dissolves as you 

watch’, i.e. ‘disappears before your very eyes’. The word 3F is MSH 3?T T ; is MSH F'+TT; 
and remember that TT is MSH NT, reconfirming the masculine singular ending in -au. In 
NTNT we see the TT / T sound-change again (MSH having ■TTVT). The Braj and MSH word Wf 
‘like’ appears very frequently in the second line of a doha, where it introduces the terms 
of the illustrative simile. 
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Now Vrnd gives us a new couplet guiding us towards feminine participles. 

*Idfd sRpid ■HHfd ■ej+lfd STTfjZ RT[ RfR I 

Tlrft 7 srf%^rr ^ ^tcft ^nr n 3 11 

Wealth and wit [both] fall and rise — note the motion of the Persian wheel: 
the empty vessel fills; filled, it becomes empty [again]. 

Feminine participles may end in a short -i vowel (=Th Ri, Unfr, Jim Id etc.), but the 
scribes are not always consistent: the -i ending is so short in pronunciation as to be 
virtually inaudible, and is often dropped from the orthography (allowing dl^iRi to be 
reduced to sTlHd); the result, of course, is indistinguishable from the masculine. 

In this couplet, the feminine participles Rdld (‘fall, rise’) are playfully set 

alongside three feminine nouns - not verbs! - that also have this same -ti ending: R H Id 
‘wealth’, -HR Id ‘intelligence, good attitude, wit’, RfR ‘state, condition’. Such playful usages 
are typical of Braj poetic construction; while not necessarily ‘meaning 5 anything in a 
literal or translatable sense, they bring an organic cohesion to a phrase, suggesting 
parallels and connectivities between ideas. 

In the couplet above, Vrnd illustrates the concept of fluctuating fortunes with the 
graphic image of the camel-powered Persian wheel (Ji v r,d), an irrigation device with a 
continuous chain of connected buckets (R"fufT, here resonating nicely with Rild) which are 
filled and emptied as they turn in perpetual sequence. The hypnotically repeated chant of 
all those -ti endings imitates the endlessly clunking motion of the Persian wheel: life 
goes round and round, buckets are filled and emptied, fortune comes and goes. 

Braj has a wide range of words for ‘to see’ or ‘to look’. One of them has the stem sfTs- 
which is here used as an imperative (a ‘command’) in the spelling RTHT. 

SUBJUNCTIVE-PRESENT 

We saw an example of the ‘subjunctive present’ in frR earlier. Think of it as a subjunctive 
verb (like MSH fv%, RR and fRf, RUf etc.), but with the extra capacity of being used as a 
present tense. The third-person uses -ai and -e spellings rather indiscriminately. 
Remember that nazalization is also a little erratic, and is not quite the consistent marker 
of plurality that it is in MSH, which as you know distinguishes singular subjunctive RTRT 
from plural RT%. 

In the subjunctive-present, verb stems such as sir- ‘come’, RTS- ‘go’, RTS'- ‘find, attain’ 
etc. often have the shortened third-person form 3RT, RTR, RUT (instead of JRt, RTR", RUT). 

Three examples of the subjunctive-present appear in the second line of the next 
couplet: urt ‘kills’, i ; i ‘gives life’ and Rlt ‘is produced’: 
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'-jkIh HffcT Tf? M'jfd S^T q?[ sffr I 
fsl'H H K ^ 1^ ^pJT M,=h(^ sk 1 1 V 1 1 

Though they be kindred, [people’s] natures are various: 

poison kills, nectar revives, [though] they’re born in the same place. 

'Jitln is MSH n v Pi ‘although’; -Hpkt is a Sanskrit word (Hq + TT 7 in sandhi) meaning ‘born 
of the same womb: sibling, kindred’; TJ is MSH eft '4t. The couplet refers to poison and 
nectar deriving from the selfsame ocean, whose churning produced poison and nectar 
(among other things) in a narrative from the Puranas. In writing this couplet about 
personality traits, Vrnd may have been indicating some individuals at the Mughal court 
that gave him patronage: many of his couplets suggest that they may have been inspired 
by some particular event or personality, and it’s easy to imagine the verses being recited 
to great acclaim in a courtly setting, reflecting its rivalries, jealousies and intrigues. 

In this couplet, Vrnd uses three kinds of vocabulary that feature widely in all varieties 
of Hindi, and we’ll pause here to look at these categories. 


1. ‘tatsama’ words: Sanskrit loanwords which are literally ‘that-same’, i.e. ‘the same 
( sama ) as that {tat)’ - i.e ones that appear in their original unchanged Sanskrit 
forms. The examples here are (a) ’ L ipk v ‘sibling 1 ; (b) M Pi ‘nature’; and (c) ^‘TT 
‘nectar’. 

2. ‘semi-tatsama’ or ardha-tatsama words: Sanskrit loanwords that have been 
slightly modified in their vernacular dress - in effect they are still Sanskrit words, 
but their pronunciation reflects a vernacular touch. Thus f%T ‘poison’ has become 
fTT, Pi ‘although’ has become ^TTpT. 

3. ‘tadbhava’ words: words which are ‘that-become’, i.e. ‘derived ( bhava ) from that 
(tad)’, i.e. from Sanskrit origins, but which have been shaped and eroded by the 
passage of time, undergoing various stages of transition and transformation. 
Certain predictable patterns of sound change determine these developments, which 
can be traced through Prakrit into the medieval and modern languages. Thus Sir 
‘place’ comes from Sanskrit WRT — even if isn’t immediately obvious from the 
vernacular spelling! The word Sfc is common in Braj, less so in MSH (which has lost 
many fine and expressive words from its earlier periods, while gaining new ones 
through loans from various languages, including Sanskrit, Persian & Arabic, 
Portuguese, and English). Another example is in our earlier couplet: it comes 
from Sanskrit 3TT^£, itself related to vfTTT, a tatsama word used in that same 
couplet. Vrnd may not have been aware of the connection, but the science of 
philology confirms it. Notice how the aspiration in V has survived as f. in 
whereas the consonantal *1 quality has been eroded away. Another example of the 
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same process is in the verb Tjf- ‘to say’, which derives from the Sanskrit root TN 
(also seen in tatsama ‘recitation, story*). 


Coming back to the verbs, you may wonder what the difference is between the two 
present tenses we’ve seen: the type and the type. The answer is that they’re often 
interchangeable, with little functional difference between them, though as we’ve seen, the 
latter often suggest a subjunctive sense (like its MSH cousin, FF). Keep an eye out for both 
forms and try to get a sense of their modern MSH equivalents in each example. 

SOUND-CHANGE OF FT TO T 

We have already seen several examples of a sound-change F to T, and later we will come 
to further examples such as the nicely alliterative TFT TRT for ‘dark night’. Note that this 
sound-change is mostly restricted to the end of a word. Can you spot another example in 
our next couplet below? 

'5TT 3TcT fft fdftt ^ r=)^ K I 
Or H 'jii^ ^i'lfd'Hl II \ II 

[Only] he who understands a certain matter should voice opinions about it; 

an astrologer understands not disease, [nor] a doctor the planets’ movement. 

The sound-change lurks confusingly in "TIT, meaning not ‘four’ but "TFT ‘motion, 
movement’; its use is encouraged here by the rhyme requirement. The word for ‘planet’ is 
fff, and WT 'fit FTT means fTjft FT TFT ‘the motion of the planets’. In this couplet, Vrnd 
says that if you don’t know what you’re talking about, keep quiet. The beautiful 
construction of this couplet deserves close reading. Vrnd stresses the opposition between 
two radically kinds of knowledge - medical and astrological - by setting the relevant 
phrases back-to-back: ftv T VF has object before subject, tvr trfT 'FT VF has subject 

before object. The two different specialists, ">TlRldl and tvr, are thus made to be 
neighbours in the word-order of the line. This back-to-back effect is called ‘chiasmus’, and 
to get a similar effect in English translation we would have to recast the line like this: 

disease is not understood by ASTROLOGER : DOCTOR [understands not] the planets’ movement 

Notice finally how the single verb phrase T VF does duty for both the astrologer and 
the doctor - a sharing effect called ‘zeugma’. Through literary devices of this kind the 
poet is able to pack a great deal of meaning and inference into a very small space, and 
this art lies at the very heart of poetic composition. 
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MASCULINE SINGULAR ENDINGS IN -AU 

We’ve seen several examples of the masculine -au ending that equates to MSH -a (e.g. 
Braj iff = MSH IT, Braj TTT = MSH WT), and no further explanation is needed. In the next 
couplet Vrnd shows us -au endings in I M Hi (MSH SFTTT), and in the nouns ^<1 
‘brightness’ and T'cTH (or WtTT) ‘darkness’ (MSH and 3JTTT respectively) : 

TR i itT T =Rf? I 

^ cT^ 31 M ftf 1 1 \ 1 1 

A person sees all, but sees not his own fault; 

The lamp gives light, but below there’s darkness. 

In the very opposite of a zeugma, the poet here deliberately repeats the word I# (%#... H 
i#) to stress the contrast between seeing and not-seeing. 

WTT VERSUS WIT 

There is also a phonetics-and-script issue in the couplet above. Although most MSH- 
speakers pronounce T as very similar or identical to 71 (making 'WTT rhyme with TTTT), in 
Braj T tends to be pronounced W, and in fact spellings such as WIT were the norm in ‘old’ 
Hindi. Many Braj scribes used T for both T and W, yielding spellings such as TTRT (= tiW), 
MSH WT) and iWT (= i^A, MSH %W), and not using ’I at all. Thus in the couplet above, the 
phrase TR H Tit" may have been read as IW H Rf and may have been written as WT H 
Wf, the repeated consonant stressing the irony of the failure to ‘find a fault’ in oneself. 

OBLIQUE PLURALS 

In an earlier couplet we saw an oblique plural ending in the example TfT (MSH TTfT). 
Other examples from elsewhere are: TTtW (MSH WM), flW (MSH flRT) and WPT (MSH 
TTlf). Can you spot another in this next couplet? 

if in imm it 41 il irfer tttr i 

iif writ irrf iww % ttpt i i o i i ' 

The service of kings is said to be as dangerous 
as kissing a serpent’s mouth, or encountering a lion. 

It’s in <mm (MSH TRTTf), one of no less than five words ending -T in this couplet. The 
verse begins with if ‘thus’, and ends % WT, in which WT is MSH WT, here giving the sense 
‘in the manner of, as’. Interestingly, the serpent here is specifically female (RTTt rather 
than the more common ®THT, °WT) - deadlier than the male, perhaps, or is the longer 
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word preferred metri causa, ‘for metrical purposes’? As is usual in Braj texts, the word 
reflects Sanskrit ‘mouth’ rather than Persian ‘body’ as in MSH and Urdu. 

One particular oblique plural form needs special mention: win, oblique plural of 

rrIh % jftcT Rlcf iRf I 
R«l$l 'Hl'ld f «UT 1 1 6 1 1 ' 

One should stay close to the great: there’s much benefit in bonds. 

Everyone knows that vines grow equally with the tree. 


COMPOUND VERBS 

Compound verbs are of course very common in MSH - think of expressions such as 
%HT, trN - %RT and W M I . The following couplet includes tR (MSH and 'dTT 

H WT (MSH 'cfr H TFT ). See couplet 4 above for the reference to the ocean as ‘father of the 
moon’. 


=hld’> H <*>R fMsr % sfqi I 

fTcIT cFJ ?TTT H R tRl r +R r + 1 1 ^ 1 1 

Nobody can remove the adverse marks of fate; 

The ocean is its father, yet the moon could not cleanse its stain. 

In our next couplet, the verb Rri 4 means ‘fumes in anger’, and the compound verb Tf% 
STPT means ‘escapes, survives’ (with an -i stem in of course): 


?ff Rr ^3. iff R" Rr |R I . A 

r +Ri j =tlRR ijh ^ rnr 1 1 \ o 1 1 

The great feel anger with the great: they don’t rage against the small. 

The wind breaks a hard tree: soft grass survives. 

My translation might well have included conjunctions (rather than colons) in both 
lines, giving the verse a slightly more explicit sense: ‘great people fume at their peers but 
not against their inferiors, just as hurricanes snap great trees but do not damage grass’. 
Braj poets often leave conjunctions such as “but’ or ‘and’ unstated, leaving the functions of 
such words to be inferred by verse structure alone: either the first line of the couplet 
contrasts with the second, or the first half-line within an individual line contrasts with 
its second half-line. The creative omission of conjunctions, in literary terms an 
‘asyndeton’, is a powerful weapon in the poet’s rhetorical armoury: though small in 
themselves, such effects contribute to the ambiguity or multivalency of meaning that lie 
at the heart of poetry. The lexical choices made by the translator nearly always damage 
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these effects, making the translated text a narrower and less subtly ‘layered’ thing than 
the original. 

Part of a poet’s work is to achieve a sense of integration in the poem: to integrate sense 
and sound. Though one hardly notices it without looking closely, the couplet we’ve just 
read neatly sets two V nouns (cF and <pT) in opposition to each other, matching them with 
paired but opposite ‘k’ adjectives (T3H, TTRH); but the switch in order from ‘noun + 
adjective’ to ‘adjective + noun’ also cleverly suggests the very different fate of tree and 
grass respectively. Further, the word order is contrived in such a way as to sit T3H and 
alongside each other, with internal rhyme. Such carefully contrived manipulations of 
phrasing are part and parcel of poetry of this kind - perhaps of all poetry worthy of the 
name. 

A final point about compound verbs. In Braj, the two verbs in a compound often 
become inverted: f%f% frTT (MSH fetT) might appear as f^TT fwfw without any change 
to the meaning. This is especially common in rhymes, as it supplies extra rhyme 
possibilities for the grateful poet. Another such inversion appears in (MSH FFT 

FFlt |) in the following couplet, which describes the ‘burning pain’ (WTT) of a woman 
suffering from the anguish of love in separation - an affliction which reaches epidemic 
proportions in Braj poetry generally: 

f^F"o cfpt frr ^Tci ^ i 

^ ^ ^cT I ^ 3TliTT II W II 

The anguish of lovesickness flares fourfold with the lover’s airy words 
as the fire of love/oil increases when sprinkled with water. 

The couplet plays on two different meanings of ■TRf as ‘talk’ (from Sanskrit TPTT) and as 
‘wind, breeze’ (from Sanskrit ^TtT), a play feebly reflected by ‘airy words’ in my 
translation. The lover’s words are a breeze that whips up the flame of the beloved’s 
feelings. Meanwhile FTo (Sanskrit ft?) is both ‘love’ and highly combustible ‘oil’ - as used 
in a lamp, for example. Throwing water onto an oil fire makes it flare up violently. A 
third pun involves the word yil ‘fourfold’, built on pT (Sanskrit ^pr) whose numerous 
meanings include ‘thread, lamp-wick’. So the poem is thick with puns and allusions. The 
second line begins with an adverbial phrase, FF % ‘through sprinkling with water’, 
using the -e form of a participle from ‘to sprinkle, irrigate’; but ^FT % may also be 
read as *FI% ‘burning’, adding another flame to the fire of the poem. 

Staying with fire but returning to the matter of inverted compound verbs, look for 
such a verb in this next verse: 
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HSild'b TRTT %, r +T &i IT Hid'd TT^PT I 
WT ddldd 3TPT qff <fhf$ ^cT ^TPT II ? ^ II 


-o) 


All are helpers of the strong, nobody is a help to the weak: 
wind rouses the fire but douses the lamp. 

The inversion comes in VT 3PTT, which is equivalent to MSH 'TIP R RlT ( % ). The 
word TPT ( saba + emphatic suffix -i) is equivalent to MSH H'flT; and Rp is MSH Rf R (a 
suffixed ~ or * gives this emphasis). 

As inverted compound verbs are so common, here’s a further example: 


RlT %cl RTTPT TM R |cl SpR I 

SikhI 'dRt Rf 1 1 ? 3 II 


■o) 


The eyes reveal everything of the heart’s love or lack of it, 

Just as a spotless mirror reveals good and bad. 

The compound verb R PTPT (MSH PTT R) is inverted, whereas R% R (MSH Rt f ) is 

in its natural or neutral order. 

VERB STEMS 

In MSH, the ‘stem’ of the verb has the form ^TT, ^TTT, ^/T, pr etc.; but the Braj verb stem 
usually ends in -i, yielding ^TTf, ddis, RR Rt. In Vrnd’s next couplet, dl Hi it ‘cries out’ 
and hR tR R “breaks into a dance’ both exemplify this: 


dd d Idd % Rvid % TRT R d iRd ■R <. I 

dl R d R d R dK (1/1 d RR dl <. 1 1 I 


■0) 


The joy of meeting one’s heart’s beloved has no limit; 

Hearing the clouds’ rumble, the peacock cries out and breaks into a dance. 

For peacocks, the monsoon is the mating season, and is announced by the welcome 
sound of thunder (PH - RT); the peacocks celebrate at the prospect of uniting with their tpT- 
dldd, ‘heart’s delight’. The word R in the first line is an alternative spelling for 
possessive R (MSH TT). 

Verb stems ending -ai (like ddis, d ' 1 1 s ) can also be written -ay a (dd id, d J 1 1 d ) with 
identical meaning. 
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d i Pi ffir % 3i^id ^ d ml wnr i 
dMId ^ Hldd Tf frflo =ft*T% ddld II II 


■<» 


What can be done with someone who deliberately does foolish things? 

Who can awaken someone who stays asleep even when awake? 

The phrase ddid is MSH ftfT *FF% / FT%, with the two parts of the compound 

verb (jFTPT and H%) inverted as explained earlier, d J 1 1 d is the stem form of the verb (=MSH 
^FTT from dd id i) and is an alternative for the spelling dd is. 

The -i ending of the verb stem may easily be reduced to an -a ending (identical to the 
MSH form). In the following couplet, the rhyme-words Iddk and WFT may look like nouns 
but are in fact the absolutives of verbs meaning ‘to consider’ and ‘to spread, extend’. 


=tKd h(^v| Rm K I 

Hldd W dldd HHK II II 




Act later, having first considered your reach; 

How would a dwarf get a high fruit by stretching his arms? 

The repeated “ ~ ~ rhythm in the final quarter of the couplet, dldd did WR, subtly 
suggests the repeated reaching-up of the unfortunate dwarf as he tries to reach the fruit 
beyond his grasp. 

ABSOLUTIVES 

‘Absolutives’ give a ‘having done, after doing’ sense. In MSH they feature one of two 
options: a stem form as in ^TT, 3R, (JH, extended form, as in ditK MT%, d d d- J / 

dddi, / ^pl%. Braj has equivalent patterns, with the option that the stem 

may have an -i ending, making di%, ^f%, *jfF. The following couplet neatly 

exemplifies both: the stem d)T (MSH dTf, TFpFT) and the extended lddiR^> (MSH lddKdi<): 


31#^ RhiRA I 

tRt h h i %cft d idH ii ? vs 1 1 


i>) 


Hurry to do what is to be done after considering your capacity; 
stretch out your legs according to the length of your quilt. 

The correlative-relative construction is equivalent to MSH : 7cT^\..fdddl (such 

constructions are introduced more fully below). 
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INFINITIVES & VERBAL NOUNS 

In MSH, the infinitive verb has a -na ending (V3TT, TlpTT), which changes to -ne in the 
oblique (as in if, or TTT ^FT TPT). The equivalent infinitive in Braj ends simply -na, 
which is invariable: d'sM, TTH. 

btcI ^ ftfr # | sftr srfsiwr i v 

Trqi si-^q ^ TTqi ^ ^rq - 1 1 \ \ 

There’s great distinction in the way of saying things: 

through one word anger increases, through one word it goes. 

Vrnd is in playful mood again when he seems to imply a (false) parallel between two 
different forms: Tip! is an infinitive verb of the kind just described, but TTT is a noun, 
similar in form to the infinitive but of course otherwise quite unrelated. means 

‘word’ - in MSH it appears in its tatsama form ddd, often meaning ‘promise’. 

In addition to this -na form, Braj often uses a gerund or ‘verbal noun’ with the ending 
-ibau (or -ibo): d I i 4) ‘going’, ‘hearing’. Like the -au ending of masculine nouns and 

adjectives, this -au changes to -e in the oblique: I a 5 # ‘in going 1 and so on. Leaving Vrnd 

to one side for a moment, let’s hear from no less a person than Akbar, the Mughal 
emperor himself. In a deeply touching poem, he laments the passing of three of his 
favourite courtiers - ‘Pithal’ (Prithviraj), the famous singer Tansen, and especially his 
beloved minister, the famous wit Birbal: 

qtqvT Rd Rh d |»R >1 TJ TFT I 

c,R «Tl TfRt dl R d I dd I dH v d v BPT II ? % 1 1 1 ^ 

With Pithal went the soiree; with Tansen, music; 

Laughing, strolling, talking all went with Bubals company. 

We heard earlier that serving kings is dangerous, which is perhaps why nobody dared 
to ‘kiss the serpent’ and remind Akbar that dohas are supposed to rhyme! (Should the 
rhyme-words be TT / TFT ? ) Nevertheless it’s a fine verse, with many subtleties. Akbar 
favours Birbal above the others by associating him with three favourite (but now lost) 
pastimes in comparison to the single ones given for Pithal and Tansen respectively, and 
furthermore he groups these three activities in a discrete list that occupies a full quarter- 
verse, thereby underlining their scope and comprehensiveness. Pithal and Tansen are 
associated with specific artistic activities, whereas the ‘laughing, strolling and talking’ 
associated with Birbal are organic parts of everyday life, and hence even more prone to 
being missed. The verb TT- is particularly hard to translate: it covers ‘pleasurable 


Saryuprasad Agraval, Akban darbar ke hindi-kavi. Lucknow, V.S. 2007 [AD 1950]), p. 89. 
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strolling’ and ‘taking enjoyment’, with a very laid-back sense of just ‘hanging out’ or other 
more actively sensual pleasures. The subtle switch from ^ ‘with’ in the first line to HPT 
‘with, in company of in the second adds further to the sense of loss, suggesting an 
animate connection between Birbal and the qualities associated with him: when he 
departed this life, they went off in company with him, hand in hand. Birbal must have 
been excellent company, as the famous ‘Akbar-Birbal’ stories imply. A mere thirteen 
words encapsulate all this meaning. 

Given the Mughal context, the couplet has probably been transmitted through the 
Persian script (perhaps even in Akbar’s own hand, as he was not entirely illiterate), 
which would not distinguish v -Hd'i FPPTt from the more conventional Nagari spellings 
of ffHHT ifadl =frf^rat, (or for that matter tfWT v Rdl =TlRsi1) or the postposition H from the 
more usual Braj spellings Hi / Tft / Ht / Tff (MSH H !). In the late medieval period, use of the 
Persian script was not restricted to Persian and Urdu; but the significant part it has 
played in the transmission of Braj texts tends to be overlooked today, with ‘Hindi’ and 
‘Urdu’ separated into discrete camps. 

PERFECTIVE VERBS 

In the perfective (the simple past, as in ‘went’, ‘did’ etc.) Braj uses the so-called ‘ergative’ 
^ construction that is so taxing to novice learners of Hindi. In Braj poetry, the H 
postposition itself is often absent, but its structure lives on, with agreement between verb 
and logical object following the usual rule, as in MSH TFT T ToTTT You will hardly 
need reminding that this usage applies with transitive verbs only - not with intransitives 
like HT- ‘to go’. The second line of our next couplet features intransitive PT (agreeing with 
m.pl. TFT ) and ipTU (agreeing with f.sg. FRT). 

RfcT ftp: ^TFT RhR TTH ftcl I 
^T H^TFT Rdl^ TTtcT II II 

The intellect warps in misfortune, in king and pauper alike; 

Gone after a golden deer, Rama lost Sita. 

The poet’s use of the verb HHT- here is a little subversive: it seems to blames Rama for 
carelessly or even recklessly ‘losing’ his wife. Notice also how the central positioning of 
the subject (‘Rama’) allows this word to work with both clauses in the line; if you find this 
interesting, compare the centrally-positioned verb Tf in Akbar’s doha above. The last 
quarter of the couplet is wonderfully concise: TFT did is a truly laconic summary of 
the Ramayana narrative! 

The masculine perfective usually has forms like TWT, -4^41 (MSH P3T, TpTT): this is 
formed from the stem as in and the ending -au, with the -i of the stem represented by 
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the semi-vowel /y/ — say ‘dekhi-au’ and you will hear the /y/ appearing automatically in 
your pronunciation. 


^rwt Rdd i 

-flQ ^ +1 R+ ^cT cTJ ^ cDRT fWM 11^? 


<>) 


[I’ve] never seen or heard of a means whereby inherent character is removed: 

[one] adds countless drops of honey, yet venom doesn’t forsake its venomousness. 

The verb ‘to do’ is irregular in Braj (and in MSH too, what with its fwr and TT 
participles and its Id u imperative etc.!). In Braj the usual perfective participle from 
'pfr- is 'H-Jl (i.e. karyau, which could theoretically be written though Braj scribes 
don’t often use the flying reph in participles). Alternative participles are TTyfr, 'FPT, 
TTTT and #TT, and it’s this last form that we find in the final couplet of Vrnd’s Satasal, 
tactfully fulsome in its praise of the poet’s imperial patron Azim-us-Shan: 


srfr RsfldK 31 41 ((tH N I 

I «|»-d =hld'l 3|fd dd-H N II ^ II 


<» 


Most liberal, and delighting in the world, is Shah Azim-ush-Shan; 
hearing the Safoal he showed Vrind great honour. 

Notice that the postposition =pff (MSH 'FT) is nasalized. Although this is not a consistent 
feature, it does help distinguish this sense from the unnasalized possessive W (MSH TT). 

FUTURE TENSE 

Looking to the future, we find much more variety in Braj than in MSH’s single set of 
4VRi i , dVRl I forms. Braj has predictable equivalents of these (dR-R'l, dVRI) but also 
boasts a set of -h- forms yielding first-person dlfd^l, third-person etc. Our next 

couplet has the third-person future form d>R^, equivalent to MSH d>Rll - 


SfRr W did *T 'TiRq I 
^ ^ WRt riff cTf fRr II II 


■<>) 


Don’t practise extreme obstinacy! If obstinacy grows, nobody will speak [with you]; 

The more a blanket is soaked, the heavier it becomes. 

The soaked blanket stands as a metaphor for human patience: it can absorb or 
accommodate a certain amount of a failing such as obstinacy — but only so much, and no 
more. Notice how the interplay of retroflex and dental consonants in srfTT tTT...fTJ...TRT 
brings musicality to the verse. The second line uses an effective if commonplace 
parallelism, using the structure of the line to position relative (^ft ^TT) and correlative 
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(cifr rift) clauses in the two half-lines, separated by a comma-like caesura. We will return 
to the matter of relative-correlatives later. Meanwhile, Vrnd’s next couplet gives us a 
third-person future in STTfo ‘will come’: 

=fwT I |T 3TTW^ ST'+-d I'd I 

^Tt IMd ^TcT R II ^ V 1 1 

Even a difficult skill will come with repeated practice — 

as an acrobat performing on a rope learns it in a year or a six-month. 

A word to note here is f>, ‘even’ or ‘also’, equivalent to MSH '*TT. And a word of warning 
about the orthography of future-tense words such as arrrt - typesetters are so accustomed 
to setting the MSH present-tense verb f as a separate word that they often mistakenly set 
a Braj future verb like as two words and print ‘3TTf t’ ! Hmmm: Vrnd should write a 
doha about it. 

The doha above gives further examples of Vrnd’s skill in achieving phonetic cohesion. 
The first line is sewn together with alliteration, and the keyword RcT in the second 
line not only echoes T’T in the first, but also anticipates TT and V? in the phrasing 
that follows. 

Here is one more example of the future: 

h *fr h k i 

d" 3TT II ^ II ^ 

If an enterprise is done with deceipt, it won’t work again, 

as a pot made of wood cannot be lifted [to the fire] a second time. 

The verb is the future of ft-, equivalent to MSH ^THTT; RSf is an abbreviated form of 
Pi R a Braj passive, and it is to this form that we turn next. 

PASSIVES 

It is not only in the future tense that Braj has more variety than MSH: the passive also 
has two distinctive forms. Firstly, it shares with MSH the formula of ‘perfective participle 
plus ^rr’ (the so-called periphrastic passive), as in ^TRT ‘is heard’ (MSH ^TcTT |j. The 
second type of passive ends -ie, i-iye, -iyai or -iyata, as in uPtq / , (ifdA, ‘is seen’, 

Rltelif / Pi R , Prf%t, P R J -I d ‘is written’. Spellings vary! The MSH word / ^llpp, 

which of course means ‘is wanted’, is a unique survival of this old passive form in MSH. In 
this next couplet, look out for a passive of the verb dd i v - ‘to take off: 
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■H'l'i cT3> Rdt-K Idd I 3TRT 'T =hR I 

?RPT TRPT RR" II ^ II 

Though it’s worthy, no one respects [a thing] out of context: 
the necklace is removed from the breast when it’s sleeping-time. 

The necklace (fR) is valuable being a thing of quality (^pT, ^pT); it is also pft in 
the sense that it has a ‘thread’ (pT, ]pr) running through it. Despite its high status or 
value, it is taken off (passive ddiRA = MSH TTRT RRTT %) when it is not the right time 
(3RHT) for wearing jewellery, i.e. at bed-time (tRPT RTT). 

The -ie l-iai ending of the passive is familiar to us as an dp imperative in MSH (tjldq, 
ul R u), and it can have this function in Braj too. In many contexts the passive and 
imperative senses overlap, so that either could be used in translation. For example, in the 
next couplet RRT is translated ‘serve’ (imperative mood), but could equally well be 
translated as either ‘is/are served’ or ‘should be served’ (both passive): 

•jt ^ R nr Rrfipi rst wt rt r if^ i 

Rid IR 3fRf HiR dlR> || ^13 II 


Serve a king, guru, wife and sister from middle-distance in the world: 
there’s disaster from [being] very close; no result if you stay remote. 

Notice how the little list of personnel in the first quarter-verse, ^TT ^ Rid Id Rd , is 
given an internal cohesion by a shared quality of short vowels: this shared phonetic 
quality suggests that all the members of the little group are united by a common feature. 


THE SUFFIXES -UTTt AND -^R 

Like many poets in Sanskritic languages, Vrnd is addicted to the punning potential of *pT 
(Sanskrit T [R), a word that is often hard to translate adequately, as we found just now. In 
the following, JpT appears within the word ■* Id d IP , in which the -TRT suffix is equivalent to 
MSH -TFTT. The resulting sense is ‘having qualities’, i.e. being well-made, but also 
something with a ‘string attached’ (dd dd , tatsama d/dd/td): 

Rd d I RhRi H Rid I 

>flT Hd M ^ Rt [[d'-Jd WZ jffW II -(d II 

He who has qualities gains wealth — no one gains without qualities; 

one could draw water from hell [itself] if one had a well-made / roped bucket. 

At a pinch, the English expression ‘well-made’ might just work for both meanings, 
since a ‘well-made bucket’ could be interpreted as ‘a bucket made for a well’, i.e. equipped 
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with a rope; but English readers would not be as accustomed to such punning as their 
Braj cousins, and would miss the point! 

Notice again how a chiasmus juxtaposes with ?rf, the repeat straddling the 
caesura: this deliberate phrasing marks a stark contrast between the two parallel 
statements, ‘gains / gains not’. 

Similar in use to -^"TT) is the suffix -ffp r ; this is seen in the formulaic MSH word fTMo i v 
‘about to be’, i.e. ‘promising, up-and-coming’ (as in fTWfTC r 'l?'+i), but in Braj it is also 
found with a wider range of verbs: 

'JtN^K 'STPT STt? ^ WTd I 

<J=M ^ vi=M Rill RnHI'-M H R II ^ % II 

That which is to go, goes; and that which is to be comes about: 

Ravan lost Lanka; Vibhishan gained it and settled there. 

Rama gave the defeated Ravan’s kingdom of Lanka to Ravan’s brother Vibhisan (a 
devout Vaishnava); both Ravan’s loss of Lanka and Vibhlsan’s gaining of it were fated 
events, which is the point of the poem. Note that the pious Vibhisan qualifies for an 
honorific plural (in the perfective verb TTT). Remember that the odd-looking word hvai 
is the stem form of the verb ft- ‘to be’ (equivalent to MSH ft). 

The -oTT suffix appears below attached to the stem RNlH- in a ‘churner’: 

dTO ^TcT fq-qiR RmiR l 

^ TOT fd + lR II 3 0 M 

A wise man considers a matter deeply and grasps its principle; 
abandoning the buttermilk, the churner extracts the butter. 

As if reviewing earlier lessons, Vrnd shows us several old friends here: -i stems in 
['A q I L , crRi and R'Mp; imperfective participles in VfT (compare MSH TnW TTRT to grasp, 
grab or grip) and a clearly nasalized Rf; and both an inverted compound verb and a 
H/ T sound-change in R=r>iR (MSH Pi=hM %TT fj. 

LEXICAL CHOICES AND WORD DERIVATIONS 

These short notes cannot go into the complexities of word derivation and etymology, but 
it’s worth pointing out one or two important processes. Braj has access to the full range of 
Sanskritic and vernacular vocabulary, and poets can choose between a wide array of 
forms and spellings including tatsama and tadbhava forms and many points in between. 
In the couplet ^TT TT WPT (13) we saw the tadbhava word ffT for ‘heart’; but elsewhere 
Vrnd prefers the tatsama version of this same word: 
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'Jl I =ti1 =h6k fdffT ?Ff ft =hl -H <?1 I 

^ iSfTft ^ VcftT # ftftf f fftivffttft II 3? II 

S/he whose heart is hard is impervious to soft words. 

Just as Kamdev’s arrows can in no way pierce stone. 

(The relative-correlative ^ ikL.fftfft equates to MSH the adverbial phrase 

TTr p fftTr means ‘however it’s done, no matter how one tries’.) The middle syllable of the 
Sanskrit word W ‘Kamdev, Cupid’ has been through a process of phonetic ‘weakening’, 
first becoming a semi-vowel (ftftft) in Prakrit, then further reduced in the Braj spelling 
(ftft in our example, the vowel nasality having been picked up from the nasal environment 
of ft and ft). A similar process leads from ftftft to tft (‘word, speech’), the rhyme-word of 
line 1. Elsewhere, the word ftftft “house, building 5 (which already has a semi-vowel as its 
middle syllable) is spelt ftlft in Braj; and one can see this process at work in some Hindi - 
speakers’ pronunciations of, for example, the English word ‘government’ as ‘fk+U, in 
which the English ‘v’ and its adjacent vowels are simplified to ‘au’. Only ‘a person whose 
heart is hard’ can be impervious to the fascination of these processes, which can be 
scientifically tracked and documented in such a way as to be able to predict how a sound 
will change over time; this is the academic science of philology. See the note on 
dictionaries below (especially Turner). 

The syntax of Vrnd’s ‘heart-of-stone’ doha does not quite coincide with its metrical 
construction in the first line: the caesura supplies a rhythmic break after fftfft (MSH 3%), 
but in terms of syntax fftfft belongs with the second half of the line, as part of the phrase 
fftff ft^T ft 'FTTH tft. Notice also how the position of at the beginning of the second 
quarter-verse gives it emphasis — the ‘soft words’ striking at the ‘heart of stone’, but to 
no avail. Such features are sometimes exploited very artfully by poets intent on 
particular meanings. 

The couplet below — about foolishness — contains a couple of ‘false friends’, i.e words 
that have an apparent but deceptive similarity to others: means ‘what?’ (MSH ftftT) and 

has nothing to do with MSH while ftft means ‘who?’ (MSH ftftft) and has nothing to do 
with the ftft that marks an object as in MSH r.-H k I . Vrnd’s next offering again uses ftft in a 
rhetorical question, in which ‘who?’ implies ‘nobody!’ 

gift ^ft f ^ft ftftft :H=h:Hk I 

ftTft ![t SjftTT ftftft % II 3 R II 

Who gives joy, who sorrow? It is karma that shakes us: 

The flag twists and untwists itself in the power of the wind. 
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RELATIVE-CORRELATIVES 

In doha 17 we saw a relative-correlative construction using equivalent to MSH 

and in doha 30, we saw d i Rl ... faff, equivalent to MSH ... Such 

constructions abound in Vrnd’s couplets, and for that matter in the doha, genre generally. 
In its habitual observations on human behaviour, the genre often finds itself dealing with 
comparisons, oppositions, and equivalences, and these often give rise to balanced 
expressions on the lines of ‘if A, then B’, or ‘just as A is, so is B’, or ‘what a difference 
between A and B!’, or perhaps ‘where A is found, B is not far away’. Such binary equations 
lend themselves well to relative-correlative constructions; structurally they may be split 
either across the two halves of the line (hinged at the caesura) or across the two lines of 
the couplet itself. 

d I '‘-fl 'jfclt ^1 Id *fr cIh'I 6Md d I I 

H Rl =hvi=hi afaf II 33 II ' 

As a person feels towards something, so he declares it to be: 
some call [the moon] ‘hare-marked’ or ‘nectar-maker’, 
some say it’s ‘the blemished one’. 

The lunar patch that we call ‘the man on the moon’ is seen variously as a hare and a 
blemish, but the moon is also the source of nectar or ambrosia: so the choice of epithets 
for the moon depends on the sentiments of the observer - beauty (or its opposite) being in 
the eye of the beholder. The construction uses two parallel sets of relative constructions: 
... TTff (MSH Rtf*) ... 3*fa) and #fa ... tfa (MSH ... t^TT). Another example of such 
parallel sets comes in this next couplet: 

'Jl I =hl td I •'AT B’S' dl i d I (J^ld I 

>T d Kdl TTcT II 3^ II 


Where a person’s self-interest is served, that thing pleases him: 
to a thief, the moonlight is not as dear as a dark night. 

These constructions are very awkward to translate literally! Think of it like this: 
Rddil HWT f ( 1 JU fRT %), faTFT TT Tfal dddi) 3T^T dddl f>. 

In the first line of this next couplet we find more relative and correlative words: d I dd 
(MSH Rd+I), faff (MSH fafaf), and M (MSH 3tffT): 

ffa dldi) fad! faff ^TcT il'tl'H I 

<.fd =hR dlH=h cBT d IH II 3H II 


According to one’s capacity, so he casts light: 
how could a lamp destroy darkness like the si 
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And here, in the second line, we find ... %cfl (MSH Rd-ii ... del'll): 

I ($«l % | 

%tff Pl$<) ^vT II ^ II ^ 

With the rising of the master, the servant rises in rank and splendour; 
the deeper the water grows, [just] so much grows the lotus. 

This last image has a sting in the tail: the lotus stem grows according to the depth of 
the water, so that its flower floats on the surface; but when the water recedes, the lotus is 
left high and dry. (The connection is made clear by the vocabulary choices: ‘lotus’ 

means ‘pond-born’, confirming its watery habitat.) As financial advisers dutifully remind 
us, investments can go down as well as up; and the employee’s long-term security 
depends on the enduring status of his master. To a poet such as Vrnd, dependant on the 
whimsical fortunes of a royal patron, such contexts must have seemed very real. 

Notice the neat chiasmus across the caesura: 3% / . The former is a non-finite 

participle (‘on the rising of the master...’), whereas the latter is a finite verb (‘the servant 
rises’). 

Space is at a premium in the doha, and brevity is everything: so relative-correlative 
constructions are not always equipped with a full set of pronouns. In the next doha the 
relative pronoun is dropped (Nt] fft Tf), while English manages well without a 
correlative pronoun (“those who do evil, [they] are evil”): 

^ sftr i 

Pi 'Jt slip'll ’Tift ii ii ^ 

They who do evil are evil, someone eUe is not evil; 
he who trades is a trader, he who thieves is a thief. 
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SOME IMPORTANT DIFFERENCES FROM MODERN STANDARD HINDI 

It’s time now to bring together a few common words and usages where Braj forms are 
quite different from their MSH equivalents. 

BRAJ MSH 



3fk (conjunction only) 


wf 


WT 



^T 

1 ; 

fel 

+ 0 1 




T?PT 

^ \ 



BTT, 

^TT 



3RR 

clT 

^r 

dvi, cT3) 

cfr wt 

t 

(‘from; through’) 

T, ^ 

TT 

wft, 

W 

vff 

rfT; 

bT, *ff 

% (‘with; to’) 

I 

m 

f ^ 


$ 

^ (nominative) 


The Braj pronunciation of cerebral h 1 would approximate to the sound of W, leading to two 
tendencies in Braj orthography. The first was to substitute W for T, writing (and saying) 'AWT 
for WTdT; the second, by contrast, was to substitute T for W, writing (but not saying) T 7 ! for 
%WT for %WT. 
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AND FINALLY ... 

The Satsal genre was named ‘seven hundred’ because this is the number of couplets that 
it contains derives from Sanskrit u^ifd through the Prakrit WT#). In fact the 

number is only an approximate formula, and an individual Satsai often has more verses 
than its literal ‘seven centuries’; the edition of Vrnd’s text used here has 714 couplets. In 
the tradition of composing verse tributes to an admired poet, and in gratitude to Vrnd for 
being such a helpful tutor, I conclude by adding a couplet of my own: 

viMfii TH -dl<sM I 

*Tt ff Vcf ^ ^pl II ^ 6 II 

He in whose heart may lie a desire to taste nectar 
should draw a bucket or two from this ‘vernacular’ well. 


A NOTE ON DICTIONARIES 

Although it is hard to find a single dictionary for reading Braj, the following are all extremely 
useful. Some of them are available online under the Chicago University ‘Digital Dictionaries 
of South Asia’ project — URLs noted accordingly. 


Syamsundar Das, ed., Hindi Sabdsagar. 11 volumes. Varanasi, Nagarl PracarinI Sabha, 
1929. The most comprehensive Hindi-Hindi dictionary, with many pre-modern and dialect 
forms, http://dsal.uchicago.edu/dictionaries/dasa-hindi/ 

R.S. McGregor, Hindi-English Dictionary . Oxford, O.U.P., 1993. The standard Hindi- 
English dictionary, and an excellent source for reliable etymologies. 

J.T. Platts, A Dictionary of Urdu, Classical Hindi, and English. London, 1884. Still an 
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